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ment in the work. 
suppose that they may not be made instru-| to attain the truth and his deep conviction of 


I see no reason either to 


ments. 
ing; and we do not know how life or living 
members may spring up amongst us. . . 
The professors of the highest spirituality may 
prove ina time of true awakening the most 
blind to the light which their predecessors 
greeted as the dawning of a glorious day. They 
who then greet it will be the successors of the 
early Friends.” 

In reply to the question, “If you have the truth 
why do you not spread it?” he asks, “Where 
was pure apostolical Christianity two hundred 
years after its promulgation. The professors, 
even of the purest form, where were they to 
be found?” and so he thought Friends of his gen- 
eration were probably as near their ancestors 
in the Truth as the Christians of the third 
century were to the apostles, in faith and prac- 
tice, adding, ““The course of the church has 
been one of perpetual degeneration, with oc- 
casional surprising revivals.” 

After the marriage of his daughter Maria to 
Joseph Tylor, he writes to her, twenty-fifth 
of Tenth Month, 1850: 

“T trust the change has been in the order- 
ing of Divine Providence, and I can hear of thy 
happiness without jealousy or repining.” S. 
T. then recalls the saying of an old woman, 
upwards of one hundred years, whom he vis- 
ited, in his wife’s time. She was not at all 
superannuated, but hard of hearing and dull of 
sight, and when informed by her visitors that 
they had twelve children at home, she ex- 
claimed with uplifted hands, “ That’s a mony.” 
“On thy dear mother’s replying, ‘None too 
many,’ promptly, she quickly rejoined, with an 
arch look, ‘None too mony? I warrant you, 
you'll be right glad to see them all weel sat- 
tled.’ When the right time comes one 
must be glad to see all one’s children ‘ weel 
sattled,’ though the removal from the parent 
nest is not quite so easy as that of the birds.” 

The recent agitation about birthright mem- 
bership makes Samuel Tuke’s thoughts of half 
a century back quite interesting, viz: “I have 
no faith whatever in the grand nostrum pro- 
pounded by so many, the doing away with the 
birthright membership; nor in the altering of 
the rules respecting elders, nor indeed in any 
alterations in connection with the Discipline.” 

During the spring of 1853 a second stroke 
of paralysis made our dear friend realize that 
his days were numbered, so that he said, “1 
believe that my pen is forever laid aside. I 
have been permitted to feel very quiet—very 
quiet indeed, and with no desire for employ- 
ment.” 

Nine months later a third shock kept him 
in his chamber for the remainder of his life. 
The final summons came in the Tenth Month 
of 1857, when he passed into those realms of 
everlasting blessedness where no more suffer- 
ing can mar or separation sadden the purified 
spirit. He was in his seventy-third year. 

The testimony of his daughter concerning 
the conversations which he had with his chil- 
dren, especially on First-day evenings, after 
readings from the Scriptures, might be a fitting 
conclusion to this sketch of one whose life had 
been such a blessing to his family and fellow- 
men, she says, “My dear father expressed his 
own views, on such occasions, with a force and 
clearness which made a deep impression and 





gave a strong sense of his own earnest desire 


We want resuscitating, not remodel- ; its value.” 


“These opportunities frequently ended in fer- 
vent prayer ‘for all present, and for those 
near and dear to us, wherever scattered,’ then 
thanksgiving for blessings temporal and spir- 
itual, most humble acknowledgments and ear- 
nest desires, expressed often in the language 
of David, ‘Our soul cleaveth unto the dust, 
quicken us, O Lord, according to thy word.’ 

“Surely we cannot forget these reverent, 
heartfelt prayers.” J.B. 


For “ THe FRIEND.” 
LEISURE MOMENTS. 
Let every morn begin our lives anew, 
Square with the day each balance due ; 
Thus to the important now direct our powers, 
To improve the time that only can be ours. 
Prepared to leave if this day summoned home, 
Resigned to wait the appointed hour to come. 
In triumph quit this world without a sigh, | 
Yet live as those that know they never die. 
Leaving some beacons on life’s stormy road, 
Footprints or waymarks where we humbly trod, 
Or danger-signals that will plainly tell 
The passing pilgrim where we slipped or fell. 
C. 8. Cope. 
West PALM BEACH, Florida, Eighth Mo. 10th, 1900. 


Pure Suffering. 

There are sufferings that are not caused by our 
own sins, nor occasioned by our own blunders, 
yet may be necessitated for our own discipline. 
They grow out of our relations to others, our in- 
terest in their best welfare, our love of right- 
eousness and our fidelity to God. Thusit often 
happens that special callings, gifts and 
revelations cost special tribulations and trials. 
Joseph’s dreams arouse the envy of Joseph’s 
brothers, and this leads to Joseph’s captivity 
in Egypt. Moses’ call to be the deliverer of 
his people is misunderstood by the Hebrews 
and costs him forty years of exile. David’s 
divine anointing to be king makes him have to 
flee from the face of Saul and dwell in caves 
for awhile. Paul’s third heaven elevations are 
in a measure compensated by the buffetings of 
Satan and a thorn in the flesh. Many men 
and women pre-eminent in the spiritual lead- 
ership of the Church in this and other genera- 
tions have carried peculiar physical, temporal 
or domestic burdens. 

Crucifixions of this character often involve 
physical sufferings, as in discomforts, depriva- 
tion, exposure, or even mistreatment and abuse, 
in some cases death, as for example, our mis- 
sionaries in China; or it mayinvolve mental pain 
or perplexity and suspense, or social suffering, 
as loneliness, desolation, desertion, alienation 
and even antagonism of friends and loved 
ones. And it will include deep spiritual suf- 
fering, for we go into the very shadow of 
death with those we would rescue. We feel 
their perils; we share their chastenings; we 
are hurt at their indifference; we agonize with 
their importunities; we become so identified 
with them we would save, as to sometimes cry 
out, “Lord, if not, then blot out my name 
from thy book.” A holy soul may covet “ the 
fellowship of Christ’s sufferings”— not that 
pain in itself is sweet, but inasmuch as it is 
those who suffer with Him that shall reign 
with Him, and as it is only by the sufferings 
of some that others can be saved, our glory 
should be in the cross of Christ. 
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Two things are to be remembered for the 
consolation of such: 

1. Their highest quality is reached in those 
sufferings which are undergone for the salva- 
tion of the soul. These very things may be 
gracious hedges against unseen perils into 
which human frailty and temptations to pride 
might precipitate the servant or handmaid of 
the Lord. The worker’s “ peculiar cross ” will 
prove to have been the soul’s peculiar safe- 
guard. 

When the world seems full of evil, 
Lurking near on every hand; 
When I find my strength too feeble 
Its temptations to withstand— 
Then Thy strength becomes sufficient 
As to Thee my weak faith clings, 
And I’m kept in perfect safety 
’Neath the shadow of Thy wings. 

2. These things not only class us, then, with 
the martyrs and prophets of all ages, but they 
are “ the marks of Christ.” The peculiar anoint- 
ing which made him the leader of his fellows 
made him also the scape-goat and the target 
of them all. Our comfort disturbed, our pos- 
sessions destroyed, our visage marred, our 


Gethsemanes and Calvarys, are they not the 


makers of our royalty?—Zion’s Watchman. 





A Governor’s Revenge. 


A few years ago, while Robert Stewart was 
governor of Missouri, a steamboat man was 
brought in from penitentiary as an applicant 
for a pardon. He was a large, powerful fel- 
low, and, when the governor looked at him, he 
seemed strangely affected. He scrutinized 
him long and closely. Finally he signed the 
document that restored the prisoner to lib- 
erty. Before he handed it to him he said : 
“You will commit some other crime, and be 
in the penitentiary again, I fear.” 

The man solemnly promised that he would 
not. The governor looked doubtful, mused a 
few minutes, and said, “ You will go back to 
the river and be a mate again, I suppose?” 

The man replied that he would. 

“Well, I want you to promise me one 
thing,” said the governor. “I want you to 
pledge your word that, when you are mate 
again, you will never take a billet of wood in 
your hand and drive a sick boy out of a bunk 
to help you load your boat on a stormy night.” 

The steamboat man said he would not, and 
inquired what the governor meant by asking 
him such a question. 

The governor replied: “ Because some day 
that boy may become a governor, and you may 
want him to pardon you fora crime. One 
dark, stormy night, many years ago, you 
stopped your boat on the Mississippi River to 
take on a load of wood. There was a boy on 
board who was working his passage from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, but he was very sick of 
fever and was lying in a bunk. You had plenty 
of men to do the work, but you went to that 
boy with a stick of wood in your hand and 
drove him with blows and curses out into the 
wretched night, and kept him toiling like a 
slave until the load was completed. I was that 
boy. Here is your pardon. Never again be 
guilty of such brutality.” 

The man, cowering and hiding his face, 
went out without a word. 

What a noble revenge that was, and what a 
lesson to a bully!—sSuccess. 
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Among the Doukhobors in Canada. 


HOW THE RUSSIAN PEASANT EXILES HAVE THRIVEN 
IN THEIR NEW HOME, 





















already passed the summer of 1899 there, con- 
ducting a dispensary for the Doukhobors, who 
have no physicians among them. They pitched 
their tents near three of the Doukhobor villages, 
a small tent for their residence, another for the 
dispensary, which was under Eliza Varney’s 
charge, and a third, 20x20 feet, for the school, 
over which Nellie Baker presided, and for 
which work her studies at Queen’s University 
had fitted her. Eliza Varney had won the af- 
fections of the villagers last year, and they 
were not slow to send their children to the 
new school, some of them arriving before the 
ladies had unpacked their luggage. Nellie 
Baker’s report of her experiment, which has 
just been made to the Canadian Commissioner 
of Immigration, shows what difficulties she en- 
countered. She found herself confronted by a 
tentful of boys and girls with none of whom 
did she have a single known word in common. 
“By signs and motions,” she says, “I got 
them seated in rows on the prairie grass of 
the tent floor, and holding up a pencil said, 
‘One.’ I could not detect any apparent com- 
prehension. Then taking up another pencil I 
said, ‘ Two,’ and added a third, ‘Three.’ Still 
no response, and my heart sank somewhat. 
However, I decided to repeat the method, and 
as I said ‘One,’ I noticed a look on a boy’s 
face that told me he knew! was counting, and 
I saw him turn and speak to the others. Al- 
most instantly they understood, and soon, re- 
peating after me, counted up to ten.” 

From this beginning the course of teaching 
proceeded. Some of the pupils walked five 
miles to school and five miles back every day! 
Nellie Baker carried on this school for six 
and a-half hours a day and for five and a-half 
days a week, and as almost the entire time 
was occupied with oral teaching, some idea 
may be formed of the arduous character of 
her work. She was naturally tired when the 
hour to close came, but the children were 
never tired. The favorite method was object 
teaching. They learned the divisions of time 
from a watch, to count money from coins, and 
soon. The children had a natural taste for 
figures, and at the end of the two months 
during which the school was open the older 
children had succeeded in getting through one- 
half of the multiplication table, and some of 
the more advanced pupils were in the second 
reader (Canadian). In writing, she declares 
that some of them equalled or surpassed the 
teacher. The children were anxious to have 
tasks assigned to them to prepare at home, 
and never were satisfied with the amount of 
such tasks; they always wanted more. Their 
clothing was scrupulously clean and _ pictur- 
esque as well. “Of their needlework and 
embroidery,” Nellie Baker adds, “I am speak- 
ing of that done at their homes by the girls 
of my school, their handiwork is simply won- 
derful. For this purpose my handkerchiefs 
were taken, and soon returned beautifully 
worked.” 

At first the Doukhobors did not know that 
Nellie Baker’s work, like Eliza Varney’s, was 
entirely voluntary and unremunerated. When 
they found it out they sent a committee to her 
to offer her some compensation, although they 
were in need themselves. When she declined 
it they told her that they thanked her “all 
the day and all the night.” 

Some of the older boys, who did not know a 








word of any language but Russian at the be- 
ginning can now, after barely two months’ 
teaching, correspond with Nellie Baker in 
“fairly understandable English.” 

It is worth while to quote Nellie Baker’s re- 
marks upon the general character of the 
Doukhobors. She writes: 

“The dignified courtesy and hospitality ex- 
tended to us in more than a score of their vil- 
lages, the manly bearing of the men, the de- 
lightful sympathy and affection with which they 
regard everything connected with their homes 
—an estimation of the home that has little to 
learn from, and possibly something to teach to, 
even Anglo-Saxons—their dwellings that al- 
ready surpass in comfort and cleanliness those 
of any other class of settlers excepting those 
from older Canada and Great Britain, all tes- 
tify to the desirability of the Doukhobors as 
settlers, who will, I believe, soon make good 
Canadian citizens. It does not require very 
keen perception on the part of one having had 
a welcome into hundreds of their homes to be 
assured that this is a community living up toa 
high moral standard and holding tenaciously 
to the simple tenets of Christian faith. Of 
their day-break services of a First-day morning, 
their impressive intonation of the Scriptures, 
their beautiful singing and harmonious chant- 
ing of hymns one could write chapters. They 
sing much of evenings in the villages and go- 
ing to and returning from work afield. A fa- 
vorite chant, freely translated, runs as fol- 
lows: 

“* You tell me stranger where you are going. 

With the hand safe in my Saviour’s 

I will go over the mountainside and valley, 

Over fields and prairies I will go, my friends, 

To see the heavenly spring wild flowers ; 

I will go after Jesus 

Over the hard sand, and the Lord God be with 

me. 

He leads us on to Heaven 

In his paths of righteousness, 

Straight, straight to the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 

A little story will add a touch to this pic- 
ture of a noble people: A lady living twenty 
miles from one of the Doukhobor villages 
wanted a girl for a servant. A young girl 
went to her on trial for a month, but at the 
end of the period she promptly returned to her 
home. Her employer came after her, wishing 
to keep her, but on no account would the girl 
go. Urged to give a reason, at first she only 
replied that she “could not,” but finally she 
said, “I cannot go back ; my mistress did not 
love me.” This little story throws a flood of 
light on the servant-girl problem. It is love 
that the Doukhobors want in life and which 
they freely give. It was love that prevented 
them from learning to kill their fellows in the 
Russian army, and it was their too great love 
that made the Russian government force its 
best subjects to leave their native land. It 
will be Russia’s loss and Canada’s gain. If 
they can only teach us on this continent the 
folly and sin of war, the joy of loving even 
one’s enemies, and the impossibility of doing it 
with bombshells, their long pilgrimage and 
their vears of hardship will not have been in 
vain.—Ernest M. Crosby, in “The Christian 
Herald. 

RHINEBECK, N. Y. 

































































Probably most of the readers of The Chris- 
tian Herald have heard more or less of the 
Doukhobors. This Russian sect of uneducated 
peasants has been suffering persecution at 
home for a century and more because of the 
fact that its members abjured the established 
church and condemned war and military ser- 
vice. But it was not until about thirteen 
years ago, when universal conscription became 
the rule, that their troubles became unbear- 
able. These inoffensive people, who have 
charmed all who have met them by their sim- 
ple piety and kindliness, were banished from 
their homes and exposed to all kinds of hard- 
ships. At last, some influential Russians 
stirred themselves on behalf of these oppressed 
peasants and obtained as a great favor from 
the Czar permission for them to leave the 
country at their own expense. They had but 
little of their savings left after these years of 
sorrow, and it was necessary for the Quakers 
of England and America to come to their aid, 
and largely through their assistance some 
seven thousand of these peaceable people 
have been transported to northwestern Can- 
ada, six or seven hundred miles beyond Win- 
nipeg. Here they were placed in an unsettled 
country upon the open prairie about a year 
and a half ago, with the necessity upon them 
of providing shelter and food for themselves 
before the long cold winter set in. They set 
to work with determination, and already they 
are beginning to feel at home in their new 
fields and houses. 

The few settlers who had occupied these re- 
gions before the Doukhobors came did not 
know what kind of people they were, and 
thought they might prove to be lawless and 
dangerous. One ranchman, who was about to 
make a journey and leave his wife alone in his 
house, just at the time of their arrival, went 
to the Doukhobors and by signs with his gun 
threatened them with death if they came near 
his ranch. The morning after his departure 
his wife heard a knock at the door, and went 
with trepidation to the door, expecting to be 
assaulted. There she found a Doukhobor wo- 
man who smiled at her, for they could not un- 
derstand each other’s language, pushed her 
way in, took the milk-pail, went to the barn 
and insisted upon milking the cow for her 
hostess and doing other housework for her. 
She had taken this practical method of show- 
ing their good-will. This lady and her hus- 
band are now among the strongest friends of 
the Doukhobors. They have no children of 
their own, and would be glad to adopt a Douk- 
hobor child, but these Russians love their 
children so that notwithstanding their poverty 
not one child in all the settlements can be se- 
cured. 

These people are anxious to become Cana- 
dians and to be able to communicate with the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers around them. Knowing 
this, two ladies of Kingston, Ontario, Eliza H. 
Varney, a Quaker, and her young cousin, Nel- 
lie Baker, determined to establish a little sum- 
mer school at one of the new Doukhobor vil- 
lages on Good Spirit Lake. They arrived at 
their destination after a long journey, early in 
[Seventh Mo.] of this year. Eliza Varney had 















































































































































































































































Unbelief is always impatient, but faith is 
willing to wait God’s time. 
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Some Account of the Early Experience and Sub- 
sequent Travels of Ruth Newlin. 


(Continued from page 142.) 


[CORRECTION.—On page 132, near the bottom 
1832” (which was 
so in the manuscript), should be changed to 
1892, and on the next page, last paragraph of 


of middle column, the year “ 


first column for “ head,” read hand.] 


There is but little found which throws light 
on the conflicts of the subsequent years which 
elapsed before she was made willing to submit 
to the heavenly call, and be a mouth-piece for 
But much of bodily affliction was 
dealt out to her in that time, and her com- 
panion upon whom she leaned and depended 
so much, was removed by death, leaving her 
in her twenty-sixth year with four small chil- 


the Lord. 


dren. 


What this great bereavement was to her, is 
a little portrayed in a letter, written soon after 
Extracts from the same 


to relatives in Iowa. 
are as follows: 


[At the time of his death they were all down 


with the flux.] _ 
“Hendrics Co., Ind., Twelfth Month, 5th, 1851. 
‘“‘Dear Brother and Sister: 


children are. 


that is more than I have done for a long time. 


The twenty-sixth of Tenth Month 
was the first time I had all the children to- 
I feel very thankful 
to Him who has been pleased to raise us up 
again, although He has seen fit to strip me of 


gether for ten weeks. 


a loving husband, and them of a tender father. 


I hope I may not repine, although it does seem 
There is no 
tongue can tell or pen describe what my sorrow 
is, both night and day. There are many nights 
I do not close my eyes to sleep, but lie sorrow- 
ing and bathing my pillow with my tears. He 
is forever gone, and | and the children are here 
1 will try to tell 
you some of the particulars of his sickness 
He was taken sick the twenty- 
ninth of Seventh Month, but did not seem very 
bad. I wanted him to have the doctor, but 
he said he did not suffer much, but maybe he 
The doctor 
came and gave him a few doses, and said with 
care he thought he would soon be better. He 
kept able to wait on himself and on me some 
(for I could not turn myself in bed) for near 
On First- 
day evening we heard that mother was gone 
to her long home (she died with the same 
disease that was so prevalent at that time). 
He came and 
laid his face by mine; It was cold and sweaty, 


almost more than I can bear. 


at father’s for the winter. 


and death. 


had better have a little medicine. 


three weeks, but he had no appetite. 


It overcame me very much. 
and was so most of the time while he lived. 


He said it is very trying indeed. 


can see her no more. 
to meet her. 
be our turn. 


have this spring and summer. 


Master’s notice. 


I take up my 
pen once more with a trembling hand, and an 
aching heart, and an almost broken one, to 
let you know how I and my four fatherless 
My health is very poor, although 
I can sew and knit and help cook a little, and 


















Only 
to think, that two weeks and two days ago 
she left here in common health, and now we 
Let us try to be ready 
We know not how soon it may 
And if we should live to be old, 
it will only be a few fleeting days of sorrow. 

I never thought as much about dying as I 
I feel to be a 
poor unworthy creature not worthy of the 
And sometimes I feel dis- 
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couraged, and then I remember the many good 
promises we have on record, and what a merci- 


ful Father we have to deal with us, so ready |. 
and willing to blot out all our sins and re- 


member them no more. If we will only give Him 


the whole heart. It makes me feel very humble 
And much more he said which I do 
Sixth-day the 
8th of 8th Month, we were all pretty much 
down, and they thought best to move us to 
They took us 
He seemed to stand it 
better than I did, and entertained a hope of 


indeed.”’ 
not remember to write exactly. 


Joel’s ( a brother living near). 
on a bed in a wagon. 


recovery. I was willing to hope the same, 


although it seemed to me that we never would 


all get home again. 
He was soon worse. 
but little. 


The rest of us grew better. 


so well.’ 
things. I feared it was a turn for the worse, 
and so it proved. 


that he was worse. 
that day. 
his prospect of eternal rest. 


the Lord shall be saved. 


by him, he wished to talk to me. 


ting well?’ 
plied. 


days. 
the children will have one parent left. 
not leaving much, but I hope you will not suffer. 


I want thee to give me up, and bear up through 
I should be 
glad to be spared to help raise the children. 
I know you will have a hard time. It is hard to 
He discovered I was very much 
affected, and said, ‘Don’t give away too much. 
Maybe the Lord will raise me up. If He don’t, 
I want thee to give me up.’ Then! was carried 
back. He suffered a great deal that night and 
often exclaimed ,‘Oh! that the time would come 
for my release, but I want to wait the right 
On Fourth-day they laid me by his side 
He said, ‘How warm thy face is to my 
cold, sweaty brow that never will be warm 
‘Now, I bid 
And so it was the last 
Oh! think, if 
you can, how I felt at those trying moments, 
and at the present while I write these things 
He bid the children farewell, and told 
them to be good, that they would have no father 
He had told us on Third-day that 
he thought he should go happy, if he was not de- 
ceived, and hoped to have an easy passage to 
that Glorious City that John the divine spoke 
If I go 
easy that may be a sign to you that I am gone 
to rest.’ He was quiet most of the day. Twenty- 
five minutes after four we discovered that he 
Ten minutes before five he 
closed his éyes and departed as one going to 


it all the best thee can. 


give you up.’ 


time.’ 
again. 


again! and kissed me and said, 
thee a long farewell.’ 
time he ever touched my hand. 


to you! 


to-morrow. 


of. ‘I expect to see a great sight. 


breathed shorter. 


Lay quietly and talked 
Would say, ‘I do not suffer much 
pain. It seems strange I just lie here.’ Two 
weeks before he died, he wished all called in 
and said, ‘I feel so much better, I wanted to 
talk to you; I am so glad we have all lived so 
lovingly together, and the children have agreed 
And he talked about several other 


I began to get 
worse, and by First-day was extremely bad, so 
they did not tell me until Second-day morning 
Several came in to see us 
He talked considerably, especially 
to Aunt Edith Carter and Eleazer Bales, about 
The latter re- 
minded him that they who put their trust in 
He replied, ‘I have 
none other to trust in but the Lord alone.’ 
On Third-day he requested that I should be laid 
He took my 
hand and said, ‘ How does thee feel about get- 
‘I have some hope to-day,’ | re- 
He said, ‘I have no hope of getting 
well. I think | shall not be here many more 
I hope thee will get well so 
I am 


























sleep. 


home for me, where the house is. 
keep my little children together if I can. 
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Eleazer Bales knelt in supplication, 
just as the breath left him, very beautifully. 
‘ The administrator has petitioned court 
to sell part of the old place, and leave a little 


I want to 
I do 


not know how I am to support them. I have 
two hogs which will make plenty of meat,- and 


that is all the provision we have. 
is to come I do not know. 


How bread 
I went 


down to my old walks the week before Quarterly 
Meeting, and to the graveyard, the first time 


I had seen his grave. 


So now, with aching 


heart, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 


**Ruth Newlin.” 


She stayed with her father the following 
winter, who was also left in a lonely condition. 


But as he was in limited circumstances, 


and 


her health was sufficiently restored to under- 
take living alone with her children, she returned 


to her own home in the spring. 


She worked 


very hard to keep the wolf from the door, often 
until late in the night, taking in work for 
others to obtain the necessary food and cloth- 


ing. 


She was very expert at knitting, and in 
that way was able to help herself. 


She would 


pick wool on the shares and make her part in 


to clothing. 
sisted her in various ways. 


Friends were kind and often as- 
The writer has 


heard her relate many instances when help 
came just in the needed time. 

She said she thought the poor had a better 
chance to see the hand of Providence than 
those in better circumstances, for then they 
did not see so clearly the immediate source. 
She had one horse, young and high spirited. 
She would mount and with two children in her 


lap, 


and two behind her, attended meeting, 
regularly. 


Some told her the nag was not safe 


but she had no fears, and would drop the bridle 
rein and not touch it until stopped at the meet- 


ing-house. 


So, to use her own words, she was 


helped to get along beyond her expectation, 


though often tried and discouraged. 


memorandum is expressive of her feelings on 
her return home. 


Fourth Month 


20th, 1852.—I now have 


returned to my old home with four small chil- 
dren, all in need of a tender father’s care. 
We left this place in Eighth Month last, ex- 


pecting soon to return. 
hopes were blasted, and my beloved one laid in 
the cold and silent tomb. 
thing appears. 
world can yield no comfort to me now. 
I sorrow not as one without hope; for I believe 
he is at rest. 
Fifth Month 
Meeting yesterday, and a sweet little meet- 
ing it was to me. 
inwardly and outwardly. 
Seventh Month 25th, 1852. 
on my way to meeting, | was led to look back 
over my past life, and was permitted to see 
what a poor, short-sighted creature I am, and 
how many precious hours I have spent for no 
good; and now am left a poor disconsolate 
widow. 
lest I shall never be able to enter that place of 


But, O! how soon our 
How solitary every- 
I am almost in despair. This 
Yet 
Tth, 1852.—I was at Bethel 
This day deeply tried both 


—This morning, 


Doubts and fears pervade my mind 


peace and rest; though there were a few words 
of comfort expressed by a worthy young woman 


in meeting, to the tried ones. 


If I ever attain 


that heavenly rest it will be through the re- 
deeming love of a merciful Saviour. 
Kighth Month 1st, 1852.—This is First-day, 
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Two Views. 

‘I’ve only one life here to live,’’ said a 
young man, flippantly, ‘‘and I’m going to make 
the most of my time.’’ He was first in every 
pleasure; he visited every country in search 
of new delights, and at the age of forty he 
had burned the candle of his life at both ends 
and drifted out into eternity. Having lived 
for self, he had few mourners, and ere the 
grass was green above his last resting-place he 
was forgotten. 

‘*I’ve only one life to live here,’’ said an 
earnest-faced young man, and his eyes looked 
out upon the world with all its needs, tempta- 
tions and suffering. ‘‘Only one life to live, 
so I must make the most of my time.’’ Up 
and down the earth he traveled. The friend- 
less found in him a friend, the sorrowing ones 
a comforter. The weak and hopeless ones 
were cheered, the tempted were strengthened, 
and the degraded lifted up and encouraged to 
better living. 

After fourscore years of kindly, useful deeds, 
he, one day, with a smile, closed his eyes upon 
this world’s scenes. His many friends came 
crowding round to take a last farewell. Through 
tearful eyes they looked and saw God’s peace 
upon the quiet face; the same gentle smile 
rested about the lips, and the willing, helpful 
hands were clasped across the quiet breast. 
How many loving words these lips had spoken! 
How many blessed deeds these hands had done! 

And now, though many years have passed, 
his words and deeds are not forgotten, and 
over his grave fresh flowers bloom, planted by 
loving hands. You and I have but one life 
to live here upon earth. What shall we make 
of it? The choice lies with us. Shall we live 
for self or the Master ?—Selected. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


We are informed that Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
while willing to accept in the main the “ Uniform 
Discipline,” left it for a year with a Committee for 
additions suited to the special condition of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 

This meeting convened on Second-day, Tenth 
Month 8th. The Meeting for Sufferings and that 
for Ministers and Elders were held on Seventh-day 
previous. The Meeting for Worship on First-day 
was not so large as last year. Ministers from 
other Yearly Meetings having Minutes, were 
Ephraim 0. Harvey, of Kansas; Henry T. Outland, 
of North Carolina, and Esther Fowler, of Ohio. 
Several visiting Friends, without Minutes from Ohio 
and Kansas Yearly Meetings, were in attendance. 

We esteem it as an evidence of our Heavenly 
Father’s continued mercy that He has sent amongst 
us some of his messengers, who have, we believe, 
been enabled rightly to divide the word of Truth. 

On account of poor health Abel H. Blackburn 
requested to be released from being clerk, which 
was granted, and Albert Maxwell was appointed 
clerk for the day. The committee appointed last 
year on the subject of improving the facilities for 
education in the Yearly Meeting proposed that we 
raise a fund to be placed in the care of the Yearly 
Meeting and held by trustees, the interest of which 
shall be used for the support of schools within the 
limits of the Yearly Meeting for the education of 
Friends’ children, members of the Yearly Meeting, 
or children who have been placed under the care of 
Friends as members of their families, the agreement 
and subscription to be valid and binding when the 
sum of two thousand (2,000) dollars shall be sub- 
scribed. The report was satisfactory, and the com- 
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mittee was continued to solicit contributions and 
report to a future sitting. 

On Third-day morning Mahlon Johnson, on behalf 
of the representatives, proposed Albert Maxwell 
for clerk, and Joseph Allen for assistant, who were 
appointed to the service. The Book, Tract, Peace 
and Temperance Committees showed a practical 
interest in their work, and the following was ap- 
pended to their report: “The introduction of mili- 
tary drill in the public schools, the agitation now 
in the world which is stirring up the spirit of war, 
and the alarming growth of the liquor traffic should 
stir our members to use every right effort to main- 
tain inviolate the principles and position which the 
Society of Friends has always held on these sub- 
jects.” 

During the reading of the queries and an- 
swers thereto we were made sensible of the want 
of watchfulness in the maintenance of our precious 
principles and testimonies. The primitive believers 
in Christ are described as walking in the fear of 
the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost. 

The fear of God which thus marked the disciples 
at the beginning, was also an eminent character- 
istic of the religious experience of our forefathers 
in the truth. They were made to tremble before 
the Lord under the sense of their own corruption 
in the fall, and of his holiness, and when brought, 
through the grace of Christ, to partake of the joy 
and peace of believing, this holy reverence and awe 
dwelt with increasing power upon their spirits, 
kept them in watchfulness and in tenderness, and 
in a remarkable manner accompanied the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit upon them for services in the 
church. 

On Fourth-day two Meetings for Worship were 
held, which were satisfactory and felt by many to 
be seasons of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. On Fifth-day the committee, which had been 
continued at a former sitting to solicit subscrip- 
tions for a school fund, reported that they had re- 
ceived subscriptions to the amount called for, which 
we believe to be a hopeful indication of an increased 
interest in education. 

NATHAN PINSON. 

DANVILLE, Ind. 

Eleventh Month 17th, 1900. 


Ngfes from Others. 


A minister of the Gospel has the right to do what 
any Christian has the right to do. There is not 
one moral law for ministers and another for other 
Christians. At the same time there is such a thing 
as propriety, and every sensible minister will take 
care not to transcend the limits that are set by the 
propriety [of his station.]}—The Watchman. 











“Indianapolis telephone subscribers have made 
arrangements with the central office to have their 
telephone bell act as an alarm clock,” says Popular 
Seience. “Orders have been left there for the pur- 
pose, and the manager has a regular schedule of 
calls from 4.30 to 7.30 A.M. Persons who wish 
to take early trains out of town leave orders with 
the manager, and there is no danger of missing 
their trains. It has also frequently happened that 
a subscriber has left word to be called at one-hour 
or two-hour intervals during the night where he 
has had to take medicine, and much inconvenience 
and worry has been saved thereby.” 





SMALL MARKET FOR SILENCE.—A prominent firm 
of London clock manufacturers recently discovered 
that a rival German company were doing a large 
trade in cheap clocks which were sent out to the 
west coast of South Africa. They got hold ofa 
sample and, finding that there was a heavy profit 
on the sale, invested a large sum of money in mak- 
ing a better article, thousands of which were 
shipped to the same market. Sales were very slow, 
while the inferior German production sold freely. 
Finally the explanation came. Savages like noise. 
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The clocks made by the original exporters had a 
particularly loud and aggressive tick. Their imi- 
tators made a better clock; but it was almost noise- 
less, and the savages would have none of it. The 
remedy was simple. The next shipload that was 
despatched by the English firm were of vile con- 
struction, but ticked loud enough to wake sound 
sleepers, and the natives were delighted. Thus 
was virtue unrewarded, while astuteness was loaded 
with good things.—London Daily Chronicle. 





BIBLE HELPS AND THE HELPER.—We live in a 
day of multitudes of helps in Bible study, and it is 
often a great temptation to try to take the digested 
food of a help, and so more quickly to appropriate 
its truths; but I would here assert with earnest con- 
viction that the one great commentator who en- 
ables us to understand the Bible is the Holy Spirit. 
This is his peculiar work; the book is his and the 
application of the words to the individual life is 
his, and no human agent, formula, or catechism 
dare supplant the Divine guide under penalty of 
utter failure of being able to exercise quickening 
faith and of understanding the message aright. It 
seems to me that the class of simply devotional 
books are even worse than useless, as they never 
turn out anything better than weak, lackadaisical 
Christians. The best books are those which con- 
tinually send the student right back to the Bible 
to test the truth of their statements, looking to 
God alone to open up its meaning by his Holy 
Spirit, fully persuaded that these things cannot be 
understood by the natural man. He cannot receive 
them, for they are foolishness to him, for they are 
spiritually discerned; the gift of the Spirit is the 
supreme gift to this age from God through Christ. 
—Howard A. Kelly, M. D. (of Baltimore.) 





CuurcH Deciine.—E. P. Wise, minister of a 
church—the Disciples of Christ—-whose member- 
ship has increased seventy-one per cent. in the past 
ten years, believes that there is just cause for 
alarm on the part of all Christian people in this 
general backward trend. Numbers, to be sure, he 
remarks, do not in themselves count with God; but 
still the Christian—like the Buddhist and the Mo 
hammedan—believes that the welfare of the world 
depends upon its accepting his own point of view; 
and if he cannot successfully evangelize his own 
country and his own town, his hopes of rescuing 
the world from the outer darkness must begin to 
seem faint. E. P. Wise finds the cause of the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory state of Christendom to lie, not 
in the hardness of heart or the rationalizing mind 
of the unconverted, but in the worldliness of the 
churches and their members. He believes further- 
more that failure to make Christ the centre of all 
preaching, and lack of reliance upon the power of 
the Holy Spirit, are also important causes. In the 
same category he places the results of the higher 
criticism upon the popular mind, believing that 
it has temporarily affected the authority of the 
Bible, and in the minds of great multitudes “the 
net result of the destructive criticism has been to 
destroy faith in the divine element in the Book.” 


-_— 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StatTes.—Secretary Hay has received a peti- 
tion from nearly all the leading cotton manufacturers of 
the South that he take such action as may be within his 
power to prevent the interference by any European 
Power which might close the foreign markets to the im- 
portant cotton manufacturers of the United States, as 
well as injuring many other American interests. The pe- 
titioners represent fully $15,000,000 in capital and declare 
that they have lost half their trade since the Boxer up- 
rising, and are now running on half time. This is only 
one of many communications that have been received at 
the State Department which has influenced it to endeavor 
to secure an honorable settlement of the Chinese trou- 
bles as speedily as possible, even at the risk of offending 
some of the Powers which are bent on vengeance. 

A proposal by the Powers to destroy the tombs of the 
Ming Dynasty, as a means of preventing a recurrence of 








recent outrages in China has been disapproved of by the 
U. S. Government. The reverence entertained by Chi- 
nese for the tombs of their ancestors is well known ; but 
the feeling entertained for the tombs of the dynasty is 
even more impressive, and an attempt to destroy them 
may, it is believed in Washington, cause serious trouble. 

The United States Government has been officially noti- 
fied that China had ordered the imprisonment for life of 
Prince Tuan and Prince Chwang, and had also imposed 
punishment upon other Boxer leaders ; but at a Cabinet 
meeting it was decided that the General commanding the 
China army should also be included among those to be 
punished, and Minister Conger was so notified. 

The American Consul at Canton has been notified that 
the Board of Reconstruction has been ordered to pay 
$10,000 as the first instalment in settlement of Ameri- 
can claims. 

The President has expressed the hope that all the 
members of his Cabinet would remain in office during the 
next four years. 

M. G. Brumbaugh, Commissioner of Education for 
Porto Rico, says the school system now in operation 
there includes 800 teachers and 38,000 pupils. This is 
only a beginning, as there are 300,000 children of school 
age without school facilities, most of whom would enroll 
if they could. 

A delegate to Congress was elected in Hawaii, by the 
party in sympathy with the late Queen who still hopes 
she may be restored to the throne. The population of 
Hawaii is stated to be 154,001, an increase of 44,981 
since 1896. 

The production of oleomargarine for the year ending 
Sixth Month 30th is said to have been 81,139,901 pounds. 
The principal places for the manufacture of oleomarga- 
rine are in Illinois, Kansas, Ohio and Rhode Island. The 
district which include the packing houses near Chicago 
produces the greatest quantity, over 39,000,000 pounds 
having been produced in that district last year. 

At least two mammoth iron steamships are now in 
course of construction near New London, Conn., for the 
Pacific trade, which are to be larger than any vessels in 
the world now building or planned. The new vessels 
will be 20,000 tons register, and 33,000 tons displace- 
ment; or just 10,000 tons more displacement than the 
new Atlantic steamer “ Deutschland.” They are designed 
to carry cattle, chilled or frozen meats in refrigerating 
chambers, fruit or any kind of cargo that may appear for 
transportation. 

Snow fell on the 14th and 15th inst. in Western New 
York, near Dunkirk, to the depth of 18 to 24 inches. 

The United States produces 22,220 pounds of grain for 
each inhabitant ; England only 360 pounds. 

The annual report of the Life Saving Service says that 
there are 269 stations, 194 being on the Atlantic, 58 on 
the lakes, 16 on the Pacific, and 1 at the Falls of the 
Ohio, at Louisville; Ky. The number of disasters to 
documented vessels within the field of operations of the 
service during the year was 364. There were on board 
these vessels 2655 persons, of whom 2607 were saved 
and 48 lost. The estimated value of the vessels involved 
in disaster was $6,127,500, and of their cargoes, $3,342,- 
690, making a total value of property imperiled $9,470,- 
190. Of this amount $7,234,690 was saved and $2,235,- 
500 lost. The number of vessels totally lost was 61. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company has inaugurated a plan 
whereby its 20,000 employees are not only to become 
stockholders in the company, but will have an accident 
and death fund, to be followed by a system of pension- 
ing all those employed by the company in any capacity. 

A dispatch from Washington states that there has been 
found in Pekin records that prove conclusively that a 
landing was made on this Continent by the Mongolians in 
the year 499 A. D., centuries before Columbus was born, 
and before the acceptance of the theory that the earth is 
a globe led the men of Europe to seek a new world in 
the West. The story is that five adventurous mission- 
aries sailed from the eastern coast of China, crossing the 
Pacific and skirting the Fox Islands, and finally sighting 
the western coast of the American Continent. They 
turned southward and proceeded along within sight of 
the shore until a landing was made in Mexico, opposite 
the Peninsula of Yucatan. It is said tablets have been 
found in the State of Sonora, in Mexico, covered with 
Chinese characters. 

According to Commissioner of Immigration Fitchie, of 
New York, immigrants have arrived in this country at 
the rate of 1000 per day from all countries since the 
Seventh Month last. 

Preliminary estimates of the average yield of crops 
have been published from Washington, as follows: Of 
corn, 25.3 bushels per acre; of buckwheat, 15 bushels; of 
potatoes, 88.0 bushels; of hay, 1.28 tons. 

The population of the State of Pennsylvania as an- 
nounced by the Census Bureau is 6,302,115, as against 
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5,258,014 in 1890, an increase of 1,044,101, or 19.8 per 
cent. 

There were 439 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 70 more than the previous 
week and 74 more than the corresponding week of 1899. Of 
the foregoing, 224 were males and 215 females: 41 died 
of consumption; 46 of inflammation of the lungs and sur- 
rounding membranes; 25 of cancer; 21 of diphtheria; 18 
of apoplexy, and 6 of typhoid fever. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 10,*;c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.30 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.35 to $3.45; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.65; spring, straight, $3.50 to $3.85; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.65. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 71? to 72c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, new, 434c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 284c. 

BEEF CATTLE. — Extra, 5§ to 53c.; good, 43 to 5c. ; me- 
dium, 43 to 4éc. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 43c.; good, 3? to 4c.; com- 
mon, 14 te 2c.; spring lambs, 34 to 6c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7 to Tic. 

FoREIGN.—The foreign troops in China have seized the 
tombs near Pekin, and in an engagement 300 Boxers were 
slain. 

Sanitary conditions in Pekin are becoming serious. 
Since the foreign occupation many Chinese have died of 
smallpox and other infectious diseases. Fearing that 
their funerals would be interfered with, they have kept 
most of the coffins containing their dead in their houses 
and courtyards. Smallpox, which is always prevalent, is 
much more malignant during the winter season, and the 
danger is now alarmingly increased. 

A letter from a Belgian traveller has been published 
which gives an account of the results of the destruction 
of the Chinese along the Amur River, which surpasses in 
horror those previously published. He says: “ From Blago- 
vetchensk to Aigun, 45 kilometers, numerous villages 
studded the bank, with a thriving, industrious population 
of over 100,000. That of Aigun was 20,000. No one 
will ever know the number of those who perished by shot, 
sword and stream. Not a village is left. The silence of 
death was around us, the smoking ruins of Aigun on the 
right, with broken down, crumbling walls and shattered, 
roofless houses.” The river Amur was crowded with 
corpses, of which it was estimated 12,000 encumbered the 
river, thousands of whom were women and children. This 
awful destruction appears to have been accomplished by 
Russian troops forcing the inhabitants into the river, 
where they were drowned. 

The population of the city of Tien Tsin it is said now 
reaches 600,000 Chinese, and the allies are strengthening 
the garrison as against a possible surprise. It is sup- 
posed that one-third of the inhabitants are Boxers. 

Refugees at Canton report that “anti-Christian riots 
have broken out in the province of Kiang-Si. The non- 
Christians are wearing badges, and all persons not so 
decorated are in danger of death. 

A despatch from Pekin says: The Chinese Police Com- 
missioners have received a telegram from the Empress 
Dowager, dated the 10th instant, censuring their failure 
to prevent the despatch of foreign punitive expeditions 
into the interior. 

The Czar of Russia is now sick with typhoid fever, 
though it is asserted not seriously so. In relation to this 
the London Times says: “It is hardly necessary to say 
that any event which will lead to a change in the occu- 
pant of the Russian throne, at the present anxious state 
in the far East, might very gravely prejudice the situa- 
tion.” 

Indian corn does not mature when planted in Germany 
and other countries of Central and Northern Europe. 
Since 1891, when Europe imported but 23,000,000 bushels 
of this grain from the United States, its use as cattle feed 
has steadily grown, and last year’s imports from the 
United States alone aggregated 189,000,000 bushels. Of 
this, 45,250,000 bushels went to Germany. It is said 
that if efforts were made to educate European people to 
the various uses of Indian corn as a palatable and whole- 
some article for human food, our exports in corn meal 
and corn would attain astonishing proportions and be- 
come of great benefit to the poor working classes of 
Europe. 

In a speech before the Reichstag the Imperial Chan- 
cellor von Buelow stated the demands of the Powers upon 
China as follows: 

“China shall erect a monument to Baron von Ketteler 
on the site where he was murdered, and send an imperial 
Prince to Germany to convey an apology. She shall inflict 
the death penalty upon eleven princes and officials already 
named, and suspend provincial examinations for five years 
where the outrages occurred. 

“Tn future all officials failing to prevent anti-foreign 
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outrages within their jurisdiction shall be dismissed and 
punished. 

“Indemnity shall be paid to States, corporations and 
individuals. The Tsung-li-Yamen shall be abolished and 
its functions vested in a foreign Minister. Rational in- 
tercourse shall be permitted with the Emperor, as in 
civilized countries. 

“The forts at Taku and the other forts on the coast 
of Chi-Li shall be razed, and the importation of arms and 
war material prohibited. 

“Permanent legation guards shall be maintained, and 
also guards of communication between Pekin and the sea. 

“Imperial proclamations shall be posted for two years 
throughout the Empire suppressing Boxers. 

“Indemnity is to include compensation for Chinese who 
suffered through being employed by foreigners, but not 
compensation for native Christians. ; 

“China shall erect expiatory monuments in every for- 
eign or international burial ground where graves have 
been profaned. 

“The Chinese Government shall undertake to enter 
upon negotiations for such changes in existing treaties 
regarding trade and navigation as foreign Governments 
deem advisable, and with reference to other matters, 
having in view the facilitation of commercial relations.” 

It appears from the census in Cuba, that Spanish mis- 
rule, which led to the insurrection, cost the island at 
least 200,000 lives. The losses were caused by war and 
Weyler’s reconcentration policy, by decrease of births 
and immigration, and by a corresponding increase of 
deaths and emigration. Immigration has lately been 
large. 

A very considerable increase in the activity of troops 
in the Philippines has taken place. Many skirmishes have 
occurred and several small engagements in Northern and 
Southern Luzon. 

The recent edict of the Czar of Russia by which im- 
prisonment is substituted for transportation to Siberia, 
will affect, it is calculated, an average of about 3,370 
persons annually leaving only about 100 persons charged 
with political or ecclesiastical offenses, and 430 uniden- 
tified vagabonds yearly to suffer exile. This revolution 
in the penal system is expected not only to be of im- 
mense humanitarian value in the relief from the terrible 
sufferings of transportation to Siberia for thousands of 
prisoners, but also to be of great benefit to Siberia, 
which has been seriously menaced by the concentration 
of so many criminal and dangerous elements in its terri- 
tory. Siberia has received in the last twelve years alone 
100,852 transported persons who with their families 
number 159,191 individuals. 

The Pope of Rome in arecent letter speaks thus of the 
active proselytism carried on by certain Protestant 
bodies, particularly the Italian Waldenses and American 
Baptists and Methodists: “From the very outset of our 
pontificate we have had occasion to point out as one of 
the most deplorable evils brought by the new order of 
things to this capital of the Christian world, the active 
proselytism displayed on the part of heresy and the peril 
to which the faith of our people was in consequence ex- 
posed. Let the faithful be convinced of the truth that 
nothing can be greater or more precious than the treas- 
ure of that faith for which their fathers fearlessly faced 
not only want and misery, but frequently violent persecu- 
tions and death itself. And this feeling of strength can- 
not but be natural and deep-rooted in the souls of this 
our population, which knows well that the Catholic 
Church not only possesses divine characteristics which 
distinguish it as the only true one, and the only one which 
has received the promise of immortal life, but that it has 
also at all times conferred inestimable benefits upon 
Rome, Italy, and the world,” etc. 


; NOTICES. 

ErraTA.—lIn the lines concerning Margaret Hutchin- 
son, second stanza, on page 127, the word “ natural” (so 
appearing in manuscript), should be changed to maternal. 
In fifth stanza for “even” read ever; in the eighth for 
“poured” read owned; and in the twelfth for “sounds” 
read rounds. 


FRIENDS’ INsTITUTE LycEuM.—The first meeting of the 
Lyceum will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, 
Sixth day, Bleventh Month 23d, at 8 P. M. Programme: 


The Paris Exposition of 1900. 
Rau. 


Illustrated. William H. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—F'or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





